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VOTING IN 1960 


sync cade of an extremely close contest at the polls 
on November 8 between the two contenders for the 
Presidency—Vice President Richard M. Nixon and Sen. 
John F. Kennedy—have served to focus more than ordi- 
nary attention on the power of the individual participant 
in a free election. Both major parties and a number of 
non-partisan organizations have undertaken far-reaching 
campaigns to persuade eligible citizens to register as vot- 
ers and to cast their ballots on election day. 


The Census Bureau estimates that there will be about 
108,900,000 Americans of voting age, including 1,900,000 
members of the armed forces, by the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday of November. The total comprises all 


persons who by then will have attained the age of 21 years, 
and younger persons eligible to vote in certain states—as 
young as 18 in Georgia and Kentucky, 19 in Alaska, and 
20 in Hawaii. 


Unless the current unprecedented efforts to get out a 
large vote are effective, fewer than two-thirds of the men 
and women of voting age will go to the polls this year. 
The 61,522,000 persons who cast ballots for President in 
1952 constituted only 62.7 per cent of the 98,133,000 civil- 
ians estimated by the Census Bureau to have been of vot- 
ing age at the time of that election. Yet the turnout eight 
years ago was larger proportionately than in any national 
election since shortly after the Civil War. The 62,027,000 
persons who went to the polls in 1956 constituted only 60.4 
per cent of an estimated total of 102,743,000 civilians of 
voting age. 

Much of the blame for the relatively small vote that is 
customary in American presidential elections has been at- 
tributed to political apathy. However, millions of would- 
be voters are kept at home by legal barriers erected by the 
states under their power to prescribe qualifications for 
exercise of the franchise. Requirements of residence in 
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Newark, N. J., found indications that an even larger 
ratio—240 of 270 persons not registered in five election 
districts—would so vote in that city. Rep. Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr. (D N.J.), chairman of the Democratic national 
registration drive, said in Washington on July 29 that his 
party’s campaign for new voters would represent “the 
greatest emphasis that ever has been put upon registra- 
tion. The goal is to register at least 10 million of the 
estim: 1 25 million people eligible to vote this year but 
not registered. 

Democrats planned to exert special efforts in cities where 
tney believe they hav their largest following. Thompson 
disclosed on Aug. 30 that : pllot voter registration pro- 
gram in Baltimore, Md., had enrolled 1,026 previously un- 
registered eligible voters in one ward in three days, and 
that Democrats outnumbered Republicans 6 to 1 among the 
new registrants. Such results lend support to the assertion 
of Robert F. Kennedy, campaign manager for his brother, 
that “Nothing is of greater importance than getting Demo- 


‘rats registered—that’s the key to victory. 


s conference at Anchorage, 
the Democratic registration drive was 


around the country, and that he ex- 

illion and perhaps 20 million more 

persons t 1 the 1960 election than voted in 1956. 

Kennedy d : hat 800,000 new voters had been regis- 

tered in California, and 350,000 in New Jersey. Chalmers 

M. Roberts, a Washington Post political writer, reported 

two days later that Republicans were beginning to worry 

the stepped-up Democratic registration drive, though 

they hoped to offset the apparent gain in number of regis- 

tered Democrats by a special registration drive of their 
Republican territory.‘ 

ts are able to cite statistics showing 

registration bring victory to their party. 

risenhower’s election in 1952 affords an illus- 

ation Lyle W. Hornbeck, New York State manager of 

the G.O.P.’s registration campaign, noted on Aug. 8 that 

when the total New York vote dropped off by two million 


between 1952 and 1954, the Republicans lost the governor- 
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ship of the state. But when the Republicans achieved a 


record registration for the gubernatorial election in 1958, 


O11 
Nelson A. Rockefeller was elected by a substantial margin. 
While the Democrats scour the biggest urban areas for 
new voters, the Republicans are concentrating on rural or 


suburban precincts where it is generally 


assumed their 
greatest potential strength is to be found.® Republicans 
are trying out a plan of asking occupational groups to 
recruit new voters from within their own ranks. Doctors 
are talking with doctors about registering, druggi vith 
druggists, grocers with grocers, etc., down the » of occu- 
pations and professions. This type of activity helped Sen. 
Hiram Fong (R Hawaii) defeat his Democratic opponent 
in the newest state last year. 


The 1960 Republican vote-getting tially was to 
be directed and financed mainly at state and local levels, 
with John R. Stiles as National Registration Coordinator. 
More emphasis then was placed on national activity to 
match the intensive efforts of the other party. Demo- 
crats had put overall responsibility on a National Voters 
Registration Committee headed by Rep. Thompson. The 
group has a Washington staff of 12 and registration chair- 
men in 40 states. 

RECRUITMENT BY LABOR AND NON-PARTISAN GROUPS 

The A.F.L.-C.1.0. plans to spend $500,000 on a driv 


get as many as possible of its 13,500,000 members 


their families and neighbors to register and vote this year. 
Nearly half a hundred organizers have set up Cit 


Non-Partisan Registration committees in the 14 state 


izens 


f y 
A La > Ul 


which the campaign is centered. To finance the drive, each 
member of affiliated A.F.L.-C.1.0. unions has been asked 
to make a voluntary contribution of 


5c. Although the effort 
is ostensibly non-partisan, A.F.L.-C.1.0O. President George 
Meany expressed confidence, Aug. 17, that 75 per cent of 
union people who register will “vote consistent with the 
policies of the trade union movement in regard to con- 
gressional candidates and others.’”’ Less than a fortnight 
later, the A.¥.L-C.LO.’s general board endorsed the Ke n- 
nedy candidacy. 
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It is a basic belief of organized labor that a big labor 
turnout at the polls results in election of public officials 
of a liberal persuasion, but labor leaders at the same time 
deny that there is such a thing in this country as a “labor 
vote.” Meany has observed that he “couldn’t control my 
own daughter’s vote a couple of years ago,” and that it is 
“bunk” for any unionist to say he “controls even one vote 
besides his own.” 


Getting out the labor vote often has proved difficult. 
Gus Tyler, chief political adviser of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, says it is a “simple basic 
truth” that low-income, blue-collar groups are habitual non- 


voters. “Participation in the electoral process varies al- 


most directly with education, income and the whiteness of 
the collar. The first problem with the lower income groups 
is not to get them to vote for this or that candidate or 
party but to get them to vote. And to do this, workers 
must understand why it is important to vote.” ? 


A number of private, non-partisan organizations are 
working to assure a big vote in November. The American 
Heritage Foundation, in cooperation with the Advertising 
Council, announced last June 6 that it would stage an in- 
tensive nation-wide advertising drive urging citizens to 
register and vote, to contribute to the campaign funds of 
political candidates and parties, and to inform themselves 
on the issues and work for their chosen candidates. 


A unique get-out-the-vote drive has been started by John 
Bowles, president of the Rexall Drug Co., and Robert R. 
Sprague, executive committeeman of the United States 
Savings and Loan League. They are enlisting the coun- 
try’s 6,000 savings and loan associations and 10,000 Rexall 
drug stores as “Let’s all Register, Let’s all Vote’ infor- 
mation headquarters. Bowles became interested in voting 
campaigns after a Soviet guide in Moscow asked him why 
Americans, who boast of democracy, did not vote in larger 
numbers. 


CRITICISM OF CAMPAIGNS FOR BIG VOTER TURNOUT 
Communist nations long have used American voting per- 
centages to ridicule the idea that this country practices 
true democracy. The voting record for presidential elec- 
jus Tyler The Labor Vote in Jame M. Cannon, edit., olitics, U.S./ (1960), 
nd Politics,” E.R.R., 1952 Vol. Il, pp. 583-5 
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tions in the United States stands in striking contrast to 
comparable records of many other countries. No member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization had a turnout 
of less than 74 per cent in its latest important national 
election, and in many cases the figure was between 80 and 
90 per cent. Luxembourg, whose citizens are fined if they 
do not vote, had a 97 per cent turnout. 


Countries in which relatively few voters participate in 
elections may be subjected to minority rule and to exercise 


of disproportionate power by special interest groups. Ser 


Alexander Wiley (R Wis.) warned on Aug. 5 that failures 


to vote res s in “lo of voice in government—through 


iPr 


negligence—for millions of people,” and a loss to the gov- 
ernment itself in terms of “strength of support, ideas, ef- 


ficiency, and of organization of the non-voting populace.” 


Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1807: “That government is the 


strongest of which every man feels himself a part.’’ Con- 
temporary efforts to get out a large vote are predicated on 
the assumption that maximum exercise of suffrage rights 
makes for the most truly representative government and, 
ipso facto, the most desirable government. 

A counter-argument sometimes auvanced is that a large 
vote is not necessarily an informed vote. ‘“‘The best schol- 
arly findings indicate that the non-voter has good reasons 
to stay at home—and that we are doing our public affairs 
no good by pressuring him, unless at the same time we 
help him remove his personal disabilities. It is time to 
stop needling the man who is sitting out the election.” * 
The authors of this statement assert that the habitual non- 
voter tends to be a “‘civic wallflower’? whose personal char- 
acteristics are marked by social withdrawal and suscepti- 
bility to demagogic appeals. Voting ought not to be a 
quantitative matter, they contend, because the quality and 
intensity of voter conviction are what is meaningful. Cam- 
paigns to bring out any kind of vote therefore result in 
a dilution of whatever thoughtfulness others have con- 
tributed to the electoral process with an unmeasured potion 
of the poison of indifference, irresponsibility and civic 
stupidity.” ° 


sé 


Political scientists of this opinion consider that get-out- 
the-vote campaigns, far from being a means toward a 


* Robert Rienow and Leona Train Rien 
Polls?” Saturday Review, July ¢ I 
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better election result, are in reality devices useful to party 
machines because they handicap independent candidates. 
They point out, moreover, that a sudden influx of new vot- 
ers generally benefits the party currently out of power. 
The right to vote, they insist, is also the right not to vote. 
“A low vote is part of the public record and itself a sig- 
nificant voter reaction which ought to be preserved. Maybe 
neither of the candidates was worth voting for.’ !° 


Factors Bearing on Size of 1960 Vote 


WHEN measured against the backdrop of legal impedi- 
ments to optimum use of the franchise, even a turnout of 
only 60 per cent in a United States presidential election 
may be considered satisfactory by advocates of wide voting 
participation. Richard M. Scammon, director of elections 
research for the Governmental Affairs Institute, estimates 
that at least 13 million of the more than 100 million Amer- 
icans of voting age are legally disqualified. Convicts, idiots 
and the insane are barred from voting in virtually all states, 
and nearly half a million citizens of voting age domiciled 
in the District of Columbia also lack the franchise. The 
poll tax and literacy tests discourage or bar the voting of 
additional hundreds of thousands. Most important of all, 
residence requirements imposed by the states have the prac- 
tical effect of disfranchising millions of men and women. 
The American Heritage Foundation reported in 1956 that 
six million potential voters were then unable to meet those 
requirements. 


LIMITING EFFECTS OF STATE VOTER QUALIFICATIONS 
The Constitution he United States does not directly 


guarantee a right to vote, nor does it lay down qualifica- 
tions for voting. However, the 15th and 19th amendments 


respectively forbid the states to deny the franchise to 
Negroes and to women. The Supreme Court pointed out 
some years ago that “The privilege of voting is not derived 


from the United States but is conferred by the state and, 


*s, November 1955, p. 60 
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Save as restrained by the 15th and 19th amendments and 
other provisions of the federal Constitution, the state may 
condition suffrage as it deems appropriate.” 


Residence qualifications for voting, deeply rooted in state 
constitutions and statutes, vary widely. A person regis- 
tering to vote must have lived in the state for a specified 
period which ranges from six months to two years before 
the election (average one year). Required prior residence 
in the county or town varies from 30 days to one year 
(average two to three months) and in the precinct from 
10 days to three months (average about 30 days).! 


The purpose of residence requirements is to prevent 
fraudulent voting and to insure that a voter has had suf- 
ficient time to inform himself about candidates and issues 
in the area where he will vote. This rationale is not easily 
challenged as it affects state and local elections, but its 
justification in the case of national elections has been fre- 
quently questioned. Improved communications now enable 
every voter to keep informed about national candidates and 
national issues. Further, residence requirements may be 
considered to discriminate against migratory workers and 
against other workers whose jobs keep them constantly 
on the move. 


In recognition of the growing homogeneity of the nation, 
at least six states in the last seven years have adopted plans 
under which a voter does not lose his right to vote for 
presidential and vice presidential candidates solely because 
of a change of residence. One plan, adopted first by Con- 
necticut in 1953 and later by Vermont, permits a resident 
of the state who leaves prior to a presidential election to 
maintain his Connecticut voting rights for 24 months, un- 
less he becomes in the meantime a qualified voter in an- 
other state or has lived in another state long enough to 
qualify as a voter. The franchise is exercised by casting 
an absentee ballot. 


A plan used first in Wisconsin benefits new residents in 
the state by enabling persons living there less than a year 
to vote for presidential and vice presidential candidates. 
California, Missouri and Ohio have similar provisions. 

2 Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 U.S. 277 


31. Ridgeway Davis ‘Reappraisal 
Social Science, January 1960, p. 33 
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Legislatures in Arizona, Colorado, Massachusetts and New 
York have rejected legislation on the order of the Wis- 
consin or Connecticut 


‘ 


STATE IMPEDIMENTS TO WIDE VOTING BY MINORITIES 

Various state practices and regulations tend to hold down 
registration by members of minority groups. Negroes are 
effectively discouraged from voting in parts of the South 
by unequal administration of registration requirements or 
by other means. Payment of a poll tax is a prerequisite 
for voting in five southern states—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Texas and Virginia. The tax may be small 
but in some st it is cumulative, so that a person in 
arrears may have to pay several times the amount of the 
annual levy before he is allowed to enter the polling booth. 
Such a requirement is likely to prevent more Negroes than 
whites from voting. 


A group of political scientists who studied the impact 


of southern election laws on Negro voting concluded: 
“Restriction of suffrage in the South has in recent years 
been directed primarily at limiting the political activity of 
the Negro. However, there is remarkably little evidence 
on the extent to which the Negro is in fact the principal 
victim of restrictive southern election practices. ... It 
would seem insofar as the process of political disfranchise- 
ment of Negroes is concerned, the selective impact of legal 
codes is felt in both the North and South, and in the South 
this effect is amplified by the selective application of in- 
formal extra-legal sanctions.” 

Nineteen states still require literacy tests of persons 


seeking to register to vote. Some of the literacy laws give 


voting officials wide discretion in determining whether a 
voter is literate. Henry Steele Commager has said of these 
laws: “Whatever may have been the value of literacy tests 
originally, there is not much point in them now. They 
have not perceptibly improved the quality of voting any- 
where, and they lend themselves readily to abuse of the 
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most pernicious character. They could profitably be abol- 


ished,” 17 


The civil rights plank of the Democratic platform calls 
for “whatever action is necessary to eliminate literacy 
tests and the payment of poll taxes as requirements for 
voting.” A minority report submitted by delegates from 
nine southern states opposed the statement as “unthink- 
able.” The southerners directed attention to the fact that 
the Supreme Court had recently upheld the right of states 
to require reasonable literacy tests as a condition for voting, 
and they added: “For our part, we are opposed to the 
establishment of a government by the idiots and the igno- 
rant for the idiots and the ignorant.” The minority re- 
port insisted that “Alleged abridgements or denial of the 
right to vote are grossly exaggerated.” 


Complaints about literacy requirements are not confined 
to the South. Would-be voters in New York must be able 
to speak and write English. This requirement has been a 
major obstacle to getting Spanish-speaking residents on 
the election rolls, and labor leaders have said they will work 
for its elimination. The number of Puerto Ricans regis- 


tered to vote in New York City has been estimated at only 
100,000 out of a potential 300,000. In contrast, three of 
four eligible Negro voters in the city are registered. Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut and Massachusetts—other states with 
substantial Puerto Rican minorities—also require voters 
to be literate in English.'* 


EXPLANATIONS FOR APATHY IN NATIONAL ELECTIONS 


Differences in state laws help to explain state-to-state 
differences in voter participation in elections. In general, 
states which make qualification for voting most difficult 
have the lowest voting percentages. In Mississippi, which 
in addition to imposing a poll tax and literacy tests requires 
two years’ residence and does not allow registration after 
the first week of July, only 22 per cent of citizens over 21 
years of age voted in the 1956 presidential election. In 
Idaho, where voter applicants are allowed to register up 
to three days before an election and need to have been 


17 Henry Steele Commager, “Why Almost 
Times Magazine, Oct. 28, 1956, p. 76 
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PROPOSALS 1 

A number of proposals have bee! lvar to shake the 
non-voter out of his apathy and to facilitate voting by 
citizens now hindered by unreasonable state suffrage restric- 
tions. Establishment of a National Voters’ Day has been 
suggested as a means of creating a climate of opinion favor- 
ried in 


Connecticut with sor , and the Senate Judiciary 


4 ; 


able to voter participation. T! a has been 


Committee on June 24 reporte joint resolution to set 
aside the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November 
of each year (nation ‘lection day in even-numbered years) 
as National Voters’ Day. The stated aim of the resolu- 
tion was to encourage and support voter education cam- 
paigns and to “ nch a counter-attack on the trend toward 
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and members of the } ery 


from the polls by business travel alone have 

to total 2,600,000. Other proposed reforms include extend- 
ing absentee voting privil he hospitalized and sick; 
keeping central registration facilities open throughout the 
year; setting up mobile registration facilities; and estab- 
lishing a statewide uniform system of permanent tax-free 


registration. 


Political scientists believe the voter turnout could be 
increased by he traditional Tuesday election day 


to the week-end or by spreading out voting in national elec- 


1 


tions over two or ‘ee . Twenty-nine states have 


laws providing that employee to take time 
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off from work to vote—usually without deduction from 
wages. In recent years, the trend in such laws has been 
toward requiring the granting of time off only in cases 
where there is insufficient time to vote outside of work- 
ing hours. 


Forfeiture of suffrage for failure to vote is one of the 
penalties prescribed under systems of compulsory voting 
in use in some foreign countries. Students of American 
public affairs have been debating the wisdom of such sys- 
tems for years. Compulsory voting enforced in various 

usually by fines, was tried in Delaware, Massachu- 
setts, North Carolina, Rhode Island and Virginia prior 
to the American Revolution. But proposals for compulsory 
voting never have attained wide support in the United 
States. The ge neral consensus appears to be that, desirable 
as universal voting may be, compulsion in exercise of the 
franchise is not consistent with democracy. 


Appeals to Special Groups of Voters 


WITH ALL SIGNS pointing to a close election this year, 
both parties are giving extraordinary attention to groups 
of voters who may be susceptible to special campaign ap- 
peals. Politicians perennially hold out promises of eco- 
nomic gain calculated to attract the labor vote and the 
farm vote. Possibly of greater interest in the present 
campaign are efforts to capture the women’s vote and the 
Negro vote. 


Vice President Nixon was quoted in mid-September as 
saying he was “more and more convinced” that women 
voters would “provide the winning margin” for his ticket. 
Women were widely credited with giving President Eisen- 
hower his sizable margin of victory over Stevenson in 1952. 
The President’s re-election in 1956 reinforced the belief 
that there is a powerful women’s vote which is influenced 


| 
by the personality of a candidate and by campaign appeals 
of a sort that have little or no interest for men. 


The importance of making every effort to garner the 
votes of women is explained by Census Bureau figures. 
Potential women voters outnumber potential men voters 


698 
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this year by about 3,400,000. The total number of voting- 


age women is expected to reach 56,100,000 by election day. 
Both Republican and Democratic national committees have 
women’s divisions whose special purpose is to get women 


to the polls. Their partisan drives are supplemented by 


the similar non-partisan activities of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the League of Women Voters. 
Clare B. Williams, assistant chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, predicted on Aug. 16 that the women 
would “outvote the men for the first time in American 
history next November.” 
Because election records are not ke 


pt by sex, the propor- 
tion 


of women who vote can only be 


tudies sl 


estimated. Various 
how that while the ratio of 


women voters has 
increased steadily since 1920, when woman suffrage became 
nation-wide, women still are not 


as apt to go to the polls 
as men. 


A survey by the National Opinion Research Center 


after the 1940 election indicated that about 61 of every 100 


eligible women voted, as compared with 75 of every 100 
eligible men.?! 


The proportion of 
I | 


women exercising 
believed 


franchise is 
to have risen substantially 


in the past 20 years. 
However, the most recent study on the subject found that 


the voting participation rate among women sampled was 
“consistently 


estimate.” 22 


10 per cent below that of men, as an overall 


Inquiry into the causes of this voting lag has disclosed 
that perhaps hundreds of thousands of women still con- 
sider political activity for women unbecoming 
that the man should act as political agent of the family. 
Sex differences in voter turnout were found by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan study to be generally sharper in the 
South, a differential attributed to “a lag in sex-role change 
in this area, relatively sheltered as it 
many modern cultural innovations.” 
also that turnout rates for 
higher at each 


and believe 


seems to be from 
The study found 
women, and for men, were 
succeeding educational level, and that the 
rates for women college graduates differed little from those 
for men graduates. 

Most political scientists discredit 


the entire concept of 
a women’s vote. 


They assert that many women vote as 
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their husbands suggest. The Michigan survey observed: 
‘The dependence of a wife’s vote on her husband’s partisan 
predisposition appears to be one reason why the entrance 
of women into the electorate has tended to make little 
visible difference in the partisan distribution of the national 
vote. Issues may arise from time to time to polarize the 
sexes; the Prohibition issue of the 1920s may have had 
some such consequence. In the current era, there is no 
reason to belie that women as women are differentially 
attracted to one of the political parties.” 


‘ 


CONTEST FOR NEGRO VOTE IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


The contest between the parties for votes of pivotal Negro 
blocs in key industrial states is particularly intense; 
Negroes are believed to hold a balance of power in 60 
northern congressional districts. The Negro vote histori- 
cally has been heavily committed to one or the other of 
the two big political parties. Republicans had a virtual 
monopoly of it from the end of the Civil War until 1936. 
As late as 1932, when Roosevelt was elected by a wide 
margin, Chicago’s Negro wards voted nearly four to one 
for Hoover. New Deal policies, however, brought a dra- 
matic switch in the Negro vote in 1936, and since then it 
has been overwhelmingly Democratic. 


Democrats recently have catered to Negroes by making 

rong civil rights declarations in the party platform.*4 
The Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan 
found indications after the 1948 election that only 35 per 
cent of Negro voters, as against 47 per cent of white voters, 
had cast ballots for the Re publican ticket. The Democratic 
civil rights plank is believed to have contributed to Steven- 
son’s thumping Negro majorities in 1952. In that year, 
opinion samplings indicated that only 21 per cent of 
Negroes, compared with 62 per cent of whites, had voted 
Republican. But in 1956, when the Democratic civil rights 
plank was regarded as weak, 36 per cent of Negro voters, 
and 62 per cent of white voters, sampled in the University 
of Michigan survey had cast their ballots for Eisenhower. 


The shift in 1956 was attributed not only to the less 
vigorous Democratic civil rights stand, but also to discon- 
tent over the influence of southern Democrats in Congress. 
Negro leaders told their people that a vote for the Demo- 
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crats would be a vote to keep southerners in key con- 
gressional committee chairmanships. This argument seemed 
to have particular appeal among southern Negroes; At- 
lanta’s predominantly Negro precincts gave Eisenhower 82 
per cent of their vote in 1956 compared with only 31 per 
cent in 1952. In some northern cities, however, the extent 
of any switch was hardly measurable. 


There were about 17,500,000 Negroes in the United States 
at the time of the 1956 election; those of voting age num- 
bered 9,535,000, or 9 per cent of the 103,000,000 Americans 
then of voting age. About 3,500,000 Negroes actually went 
to the polls, accounting for 5.6 per cent of the total 1956 
turnout; probably not more than 900,000 Negroes voted in 
the 11 southern states.”® 


This year the Negro vote looms large in the plans of 
both parties. Vice President Nixon hopes to improve on 
the pro-Republican shift in the Negro vote that was noted 
in 1956. The Democrats, having adopted the strongest 
civil rights plank in the history of their party, hope to 
recoup the losses of four years ago in this sector. Harry 
Ashmore, former editor of the Arkansas Gazette at Little 


Rock, recently wrote that Nixon would seem to have a 
slight edge on Kennedy in personal appeal to Negro voters. 
He added: “On the operating level, however, the advan- 
tage should be Mr. Kennedy’s. The natural Negro ten- 
dency in the big cities is Democratic, and the local Demo- 
cratic organizations, bolstered usually by municipal patron- 
age, are likely to be far more efficient than the Republi- 
cans. ...If Mr. Kennedy ... is able to establish a working 
rapport with the big city Negro Democratic organizations, 
Mr. Nixon has his work cut out for him.” 26 


Estimates by Republican National Committee in repo 
“Harry Ashmore, “Old Ghosts and New Votes,” New 
21, 1960 \ New York Times survey, Sept. 16, four 
Democratic sentiment among Harlem Negroe Such ser 
to reduce, not reverse, the customary Negro majority 
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